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“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses...” : 


| sage the first time in twenty-eight years Congress 
is about to revise the basic U. S. immigration law 
and with it all nationality and naturalization laws. 
In the Senate, 8. 2550, sponsored by Senator McCar- 
ran, (Dem. Nevada) has been reported favorably by 
the Judiciary Committee and will be debated shortly. 
In the House, H.R. 5678, sponsored by Rep. Walter 
(Dem. Pa.) awaits floor action, as this is written. The 
bills are highly controversial documents and_ have 
brought forth much opposition. 


Liberalized Features of New Bills 


One of the most significant differences between the 
McCarran-Walter bills and existing law is the eligi- 
bility of all races to U. S. citizenship. Previously 
the Japanese, Koreans, Burmese, Maoris, Polynesians, 
and Samoans were excluded whereas under the new 
bills some 88,000 aliens in the U. 8. could become 
naturalized. A second liberalizing provision covers 
the admission to the U. S. of reformed totalitarians. 
Under the 1950 Internal Security Act, no person who 
had ever belonged to a Communist, Communist-front, 
or other totalitarian party—with few exceptions—was 
allowed to immigrate into the U.S. The proposed law 
would permit entry of any person who had belonged 
to a totalitarian party but who has for the past five 
years repudiated such affiliation. This would not 
apply, however, to aliens living in the U. 8. who wish 
to apply for U. 8. citizenship. Many believe that the 
two groups should be treated alike. 

A third liberalizing provision is that people from 
areas previously excluded from entry into the U. S&S. 
would now be permitted to enter. Twelve new quota 
areas in Asia and Africa are added, with a quota of 
100 persons per year allowed from each. 


Restrictive Features 


Since 1924 immigration into the U. 3. has been 
based on a system which allotted quotas to each coun- 
try according to the percent of its nationals who 
were living in the U. 8. in 1920. This system was 
designed to give preference to people of Nordic and 
Anglo-Saxon origin. For example, out of a total quota 
allotment of 153,929 per year, 65,721 went to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, 17,853 to Eire, 25,957 
to Germany, and 3,314 to Sweden. These four coun- 
tries were allotted 73 percent of the total. In every 
succeeding year following the 1924 law, only 44 per- 
cent of the quotas were used because only a few 
nationals of these countries wanted to immigrate. 

This same quota system, with slight modifications, 


is retained in the new bills. Those who oppose this 
section say that the very people who now want to 
come to the U. S. are excluded. These include mainly 
political refugees from eastern and central Europe. 

Another objectionable feature according to many 
groups is that the determination of nationality for the 
quota system is based on place of birth in all cases 
except for orientals. If a national of any country has 
at least 50 percent oriental ancestry he must come 
under the quota of his country by origin and not by 
birth. This provision, many contend, is racial dis- 
crimination which the bills purport to eliminate. 

A third limiting feature is that the number of per- 
sons who came to the U. 8. under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act has reduced future quotas. Consequently, 
for many countries allotted a maximum quota of 
100, the quota is reduced to fifty for the next fifty 
to seventy years. These are the countries where there 
are the greatest number of political refugees. 

There are several controversial features in the pro- 
posed bills under sections for deportation and natural- 
ization. An alien could be deported for failing to 
notify the Attorney General within five days of a 
change of address, joining or associating with a Com- 
munist-front organization, not having in order some 
aspect of his immigration papers or for any kind of 
a criminal offense. This is retroactive and an alien 
could be deported after many years of residence in 
this country. In addition, any alien or person believed 
to be an alien may be interrogated without a warrant. 
This violates the spirit if not the letter of the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution. If a nation refuses 
to accept a deported alien, the President has the power 
to cancel all immigration from that country. Many 
of these deportation provisions are subject to the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General; some without judicial 
review. Those who are critical of the bills believe 
that deportation cases should be given an opportunity 
for appeal before an impartial board or court. 

The foregoing provisions of the MeCarran-Walter 
bills are those most subject to attack by their critics. 
A group of Senators and Representatives from both 
political parties has introduced substitute bills—S. 
2842 and H.R. 7032. These bills would allow the 
government to pool unused quotas, eliminate the dis- 
crimination against orientals, and would drop the 
mortgages of quotas arising under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act. The substitute bills would also establish a 
Board of Immigration Appeals to hear deportation 
cases. They do not contain the provision allowing 
government officials to interrogate without warrant. 





Where Does the Money Go? 


f ween was a day when the “economy-minded” 
Congressman was a particular variety of the legis- 
lative species. He was the one who called for slashes 
in federal funds as a means of eliminating a particular 
government program or as a way of checking the grow- 
ing scope of federal operations. Today almost every 
Senater and Representative has become “economy- 
minded” in another sense. This concern for economy 
reflects the widespread feeling among citizens that 
more efficient and economical methods of reviewing 
proposed governmental expenditures might help to cut 
down the large federal deficit. Responding to this 
feeling, Congressmen have been attempting to find bet- 
ter methods for Congress to evaluate the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies. 


Past Attempts 


In the past few years there have been two major 
experiments at improving Congressional machinery for 
reviewing the increasingly complex appropriations 
measures. Both have been discarded. 

1. The creation of a Joint Committee to compare 
total federal receipts and expenditures as proposed 
in the federal budget, and to recommend a ceiling on 
total expenditures. The Committee represented the 
four taxing and spending Committees of both Houses 
of Congress. No agreement on appropriations ceilings 
could be reached between the House and Senate the 
first year. The second year, a ceiling was established 
and then ignored by the Appropriations Committee. 
The project was abandoned in 1949. 

2. In 1950 Congress experimented with an omnibus 
appropriations bill, combining in one package the 
traditionally separate appropriations measures as a 
possible method of simplifying the review process. 
Reasons given for its discontinuance include: a) the 
Senate was prevented from starting work on both the 
controversial and non-controversial items until after 
they had passed the House, b) an omnibus bill lends 
itself to legislative riders, which the President cannot 
veto without vetoing the entire bill, c) many Congress- 
men thought the omnibus bill, instead of making review 
of expenditures easier, made it impossibly compli- 
cated. 

Recent Proposals 

A total of 16 different proposals of ways to 
strengthen Congress’ fiscal controls were considered 
at Senate Expenditures in the Executive Department 
hearings on the “Organization and Operation of Con- 
gress” in June 1951. One of these, embodied in S$. 


SIGNIFICANT 
ROLL CALLS 


Under the new po!- 
tcy of issuing Signfi- 
cant Roll Calls every 
three months, the vot- 
ing records of your 
representatives on 
eight major issues 
during the first three 
months of the 82nd 
Congress, 2nd Sesston, 
are now available. 
Every League mem- 
ber, every contributor, 
every informed mem- 
ber of your commu- 
nity should see this 
record. Order from 
the National Office. 
(Publication # 181, 
April 1952, 15¢.) 
































913, introduced by Senator McClellan (D. Ark.), 
passed the Senate April 8, 1952. It provides for a 
Joint Committee on the Budget which would make 
year-round investigations and analyses of the Presi- 
dent’s annual budgets. The Committee would consist 
of seven members each from the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, with authority to main- 
tain a staff of fiscal experts comparable to those found 
in the Budget Bureau. This Committee would be simi- 
lar to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Tax- 
ation, which provides technical information to the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

Several proposed fiscal reforms have been combined 
in S. 2602, the Economy Act of 1952, sponsored by 
Senator Humphrey (D. Minn.) and others. This legis- 
lation has not been acted on. Provisions include: 

1. Record votes on all appropriations measures so 
that constituents could determine how their Con- 
gressman voted. 

2. Granting the President the right to veto items 
within an appropriations measure so that he could 
eliminate irresponsible legislative riders. 

3. Changes in the President’s annual Budget mes- 
sage to Congress so as to distinguish between “operat- 
ing” and “capital” expenditures. 

Other proposals calling for scrutiny of expenditures 
in a particular department include the proposal for a 
Joint Committee on Defense Appropriations, spon- 
sored by Senator Lodge (R. Mass.) (See VOTER, 
1/1/52). No further action has been taken on the 
Lodge proposal. 





* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT * 


Mutual Security Program: On April 28, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee voted to provide $6.9 billion for this 
program for fiscal 1953, a reduction of $1 billion or 12.66% 
from the amount recommended by the President. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee completed hearings April 29. 
Defense Production Act: The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee is working in executive session. The House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee started public hearings on 
April 29. 

Customs Simplification Act (H. R. 5505): On April 29, the 
Senate Finance Committee ended public hearings on this bill 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to simplify its operations. 
Immigration Bill (H. R. 5678): By a vote of 206 yeas to 68 
nays, the House passed this bill with amendments, after reject- 
ing a recommittal motion. (See page 1.) 

Reorganization of Government: On April 10 the President 
submitted three reorganization plans to Congress. Plan #2 
gives the Postmaster General power to appoint postmasters at 


Ist, 2nd, 3rd class post offices. Plan #3 authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to appoint officials of Bureau of Customs. Plan 
#4 places appointment of U.S. Marshals in hands of the At- 
torney General. The Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations plans to hold hearings soon. 
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